A 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini (2000), [Examination of 


Psychological Processes Underlying Resistance to 
Persuasion (September), 217-232. 


Three modes of resistance to persuasion (biased assimilation, relative 
weighting of attributes, and minimization of impact) were examined 
in the context of a longitudinal field study of the Clinton-Lewinsky 
affair and a lab experiment in the consumer setting. Only two of these 
modes (biased assimilation and relative weighting) were found to be 
sensitive to the refutability of the persuasive communication; the ef- 
fectiveness of the remaining one (minimization of impact) was not 
influenced by this factor. Specifically, committed individuals dem- 
onstrated biased assimilation in the face of easy to refute negative 
information, but this mode of resistance decreased in its effectiveness 
when the information became difficult to refute. The relative-weight- 
ing mode of resistance (decreasing the weight given to attributes 
influenced by the negative information and increasing the weight 
given to favorably evaluated attributes), in contrast, emerged only in 
the face of difficult to refute information, apparently when biased 
assimilation decreased in its effectiveness. The impact mode of re- 
sistance was fairly effective in the face of both easy and difficult to 
refute information. That is, committed respondents attempted to iso- 
late the impact of the negative information to the target attribute, 
minimizing its spillover to the other attributes in the attitudinal rep- 
resentation in response to both easy and difficult to refute messages. 


AHLUWALIA, Rohini and Zeynep GURHAN-CANLI 


(2000), The Effects of Extensions on the Family Brand 
Name: An Accessibility-Diagnosticity Perspective 
(December), 371-381. 


Previous research has led to mixed findings regarding the effect of 
extensions on the family brand name. This research identifies “ac- 
cessibility of extension information” as a factor that moderates the 
effects of the valence of extension information and extension category 
on brand evaluations. Under higher accessibility, negative information 
about the extension led to dilution and positive information led to 
enhancement of the family brand regardless of extension category. 
Under lower accessibility, extension information affected evaluations 
based on category diagnosticity. Negative information about a close 
(vs. far) extension led to dilution and positive information about a 
far (vs. close) extension led to enhancement. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. (June 


2000) 


ALBA, Joseph W. and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON (2000), 


Knowledge Calibration: What Consumers Know and 
What They Think They Know (September), 123-156. 


Consumer knowledge is seldom complete or errorless. Therefore, the 
self-assessed validity of knowledge and consequent knowledge cal- 
ibration (i.e., the correspondence between self-assessed and actual 
validity) is an important issue for the study of consumer decision 
making. In this article we describe methods and models used in cal- 
ibration research. We then review a wide variety of empirical results 
indicating that high levels of calibration are achieved rarely, moderate 
levels that include some degree of systematic bias are the norm, and 
confidence and accuracy are sometimes completely uncorrelated. Fi- 
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nally, we examine the explanations of miscalibration and offer sug- 
gestions for future research. 


ARIELY, Dan (2000), Controlling the Information Flow: 


Effects on Consumers’ Decision Making and 
Preferences (September), 233-248. 


One of the main objectives facing marketers is to present consumers 
with information on which to base their decisions. In doing so, mar- 
keters have to select the type of information system they want to 
utilize in order to deliver the most appropriate information to their 
consumers. One of the most interesting and distinguishing dimensions 
of such information systems is the level of control the consumer has 
over the information system. The current work presents and tests a 
general model for understanding the advantages and disadvantages 
of information control on consumers’ decision quality, memory, 
knowledge, and confidence. The results show that controlling the 
information flow can help consumers better match their preferences, 
have better memory and knowledge about the domain they are ex- 
amining, and be more confident in their judgments. However, it is 
also shown that controlling the information flow creates demands on 
processing resources and therefore under some circumstances can 
have detrimental effects on consumers’ ability to utilize information. 
The article concludes with a summary of the findings, discussion of 
their application for electronic commerce, and suggestions for future 
research avenues. 


ARIELY, Dan and Jonathan LEVAV (2000), Sequential 


Choice in Group Settings: Taking the Road Less 
Traveled and Less Enjoyed (December), 279-290. 


Many individual decisions take place in a group context wherein 
group members voice their choices sequentially. In this article we 
examine the impact of this dynamic decision process on individuals’ 
choices and satisfaction with their outcomes. We propose that choices 
reflect a balancing of two classes of goals: goals that are strictly 
individual and goals that are triggered by the existence of the group. 
The latter sometimes results in choices that undermine personal sat- 
isfaction and increase regret. We find support for goal balancing in 
three studies in which we tracked consumers’ orders of dishes and 
drinks. In the Lunch study we found that real groups (tables) choose 
more varied dishes than would be expected by random sampling of 
the population of all individual choices across ali tables. The Beer 
study demonstrates that this group-level variety seeking is attributable 
to the interaction—implicit or explicit—among group members, and 
can be dissipated when the group is forced to “disband” and its 
members make strictly individual choices. Finally, the Wine study 
demonstrated that individual choices in a group context are also aimed 
at satisfying goals of information gathering and self-presentation in 
the form of uniqueness. 


ARIELY, Dan see CARMON, Ziv (December 2000) 
ARNOULD, Eric J. see PRICE, Linda L. (September 2000) 


B 


BAGOZZI, Richard P. (2000), On the Concept of Intentional 


Social Action in Consumer Behavior (December), 
388-396. 


The purpose of this article is to encourage research on the social 
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aspects of consumer behavior, particularly as found in groups of con- 
sumers and manifested through group action. Based on work by lead- 
ing contemporary philosophers, a new concept of social facts is pre- 
sented that is grounded in the way members of a group see themselves 
and the implications of this for group action. Group action, in turn, 
is shown to require different conceptual schemes than commonly used 
for individual action or interpersonal and macro social perspectives. 
Among other ideas, the notion of what it means for a group member 
to intend that the group act and how individual intentions are con- 
tributory to group action are discussed. 


BAZERMAN, Max H. (2000), Consumer Research for 
Consumers (March), 499-504. 


This article outlines a consumer-focused approach for the study of 
consumer behavior. I argue that much of the existing literature, by 
developing knowledge that focuses on the determinants of consumer 
purchasing, is implicitly biased toward a marketing perspective of 
consumer behavior. In contrast, I propose the need for a consumer- 
focused approach that would advance knowledge aimed at helping 
consumers make wiser purchases. This approach should address the 
most important and challenging consumer decisions, describe con- 
sumer behavior in a manner that leads to prescriptions, consider the 
actions of other parties in the marketplace, and identify biases unique 
to or exacerbated by the consumer context. This article then illustrates 
what such a consumer-focused approach would imply for consumer 
research in three areas: negotiations, financial services, and auctions. 


BRILEY, Donnel A., Michael W. MORRIS, and Itamar 


SIMONSON (2000), Reasons as Carriers of Culture: 
Dynamic versus Dispositional Models of Cultural 
Influence on Decision Making (September), 157-178. 


We argue that a way culture influences decisions is through the reasons 
that individuals recruit when required to explain their choices. Spe- 
cifically, we propose that cultures endow individuals with different 
rules or principles that provide guidance for making decisions, and 
a need to provide reasons activates such cultural knowledge. This 
proposition, representing a dynamic rather than dispositional view of 
cultural influence, is investigated in studies of consumer decisions 
that involve a trade-off between diverging attributes, such as low 
price and high quality. Principles enjoining compromise are more 
salient in East Asian cultures than in North American culture, and 
accordingly, we predict that cultural differences in the tendency to 
choose compromise options will be greater when the decision task 
requires that participants provide reasons. In study 1, a difference 
between Hong Kong Chinese and North American participants in the 
tendency to select compromise products emerged only when they were 
asked to explain their decisions, with Hong Kong decision makers 
more likely and Americans less likely to compromise. Content anal- 
ysis of participants’ reasons confirmed that cultural differences in the 
frequency of generating particular types of reasons mediated the dif- 
ference in choices. Studies 2 and 3 replicate the interactive effect of 
culture and the need to provide reasons in a comparison of North 
American versus Japanese participants and in a comparison of Eu- 
ropean-American and Asian-American participants, respectively. 
Studies 4 and 5 found that Hong Kong Chinese participants, compared 
with Americans, evaluate proverbs and the reasons of others more 
positively when these favor compromise. We discuss the value of 
conceptualizing cultural influences in terms of dynamic strategies 
rather than as dispositional tendencies. 


CAMPBELL, Margaret C. and Amna KIRMANI (2000), 


Consumers’ Use of Persuasion Knowledge: The Effects 
of Accessibility and Cognitive Capacity on Perceptions 
of an Influence Agent (June), 69-83. 


This article examines conditions that influence consumers’ use of 


CARMON, Ziv and Dan ARIELY (2000), Focusing on the 
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persuasion knowledge in evaluating an influence agent, such as a 
salesperson. We propose that persuasion knowledge is used when 
consumers draw an inference that a persuasion motive may underlie 
a salesperson’s behavior. These motive inferences then affect per- 
ceptions of the salesperson. We propose that two factors, the acces- 
sibility of persuasion motives and the cognitive capacity of the con- 
sumer, affect whether consumers use persuasion knowledge. When 
an ulterior persuasion motive is highly accessible, both cognitively 
busy targets and unbusy observers use persuasion knowledge to eval- 
uate the salesperson. When an ulterior motive is less accessible, cog- 
nitively busy targets are less likely to use persuasion knowledge, 
evaluating the salesperson as more sincere than are cognitively unbusy 
observers. Several experiments find support for the predictions. 


Forgone: How Value Can Appear So Different to Buyers 
and Sellers (December), 360-370. 


We propose that buying- and selling-price estimates reflect a focus 
on what the consumer forgoes in the potential exchange and that this 
notion offers insight into the well-known difference between those 
two types of value assessment. Buyers and sellers differ not simply 
in their valuation of the same item but also in how they assess the 
value. Buyers tend to focus on their sentiment toward what they forgo 
(typically, the expenditure), and buying prices are thus heavily influ- 
enced by variables such as salient reference prices. By the same token, 
sellers tend to focus on their sentiment toward surrendering the item, 
and selling prices are hence more heavily influenced by variables 
such as benefits of possessing the item. Four studies examining buy- 
ing- and selling-price estimates of tickets for National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association basketball games offer consistent support for these 
ideas. The studies show that naturally occurring differences among 
respondents in attitudes relating to the tickets that sellers forgo (e.g., 
significance of the game) corresponded more closely to variation in 
selling prices than in buying prices. Conversely, measures relating to 
the expenditure (e.g., respondents’ concern with money) corresponded 
more closely to buying prices than to selling prices. Using controlled 
manipulations we then showed that changes in aspects relating to the 
game (e.g., expected climate in the stadium) affected selling prices 
more than buying prices, but changes relating to the expenditure (e.g., 
list price of the ticket) influenced buying prices more than selling 
prices. We also showed that drawing attention to the benefits of pos- 
sessing a ticket before asking for the price estimates influenced buying 
prices more than selling prices, supporting our claim that otherwise 
these benefits are naturally more salient to sellers than buyers. Sim- 
ilarly, drawing attention to alternative uses of money before asking 
for price estimates influenced selling prices more than buying prices. 


CHATTERJEE, Subimal see HEATH, Timothy B. 


(December 2000) 


CHERNEV, Alexander (2001), The Impact of Common 


Features on Consumer Preferences: A Case of 
Confirmatory Reasoning (March), 475-488. 


This article examines how confirmatory reasoning moderates the im- 
pact of attractive and unattractive common features on consumer 
preferences. Building on the existing research on confirmatory in- 
formation processing and the motivated reasoning framework, I pro- 
pose that consumers evaluate common features in a way that supports 
their already established preferences. In a series of three studies, I 
show that the impact of common features is moderated by their at- 
tractiveness and the strength of individuals’ already established pref- 
erences. In the context of a choice task, only attractive features were 
found to enhance individuals’ already established preferences, and 
this effect was more pronounced for consumers with already estab- 
lished brand preferences compared to consumers who were indifferent 
to the options. The effect of attractive and unattractive features was 
reversed in the context of a rejection rather than a selection task. 
These findings are interpreted in the context of consumers confirm- 
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atory reasoning aimed at reaching a consistent and readily justifiable 
decision. 


COOKE, Alan D. J., Tom MEYVIS, and Alan SCHWARTZ 


(2000), Avoiding Future Regret in Purchase-Timing 
Decisions (March), 447-459. 


When deciding when to make a purchase, people often compare their 
outcomes to those that would have occurred had they purchased earlier 
or later. In this article, we examine how pre- and postpurchase com- 
parisons affect regret and satisfaction, and whether consumers learn 
to avoid decisions that result in regret. In the first two experiments, 
we show that information learned after the purchase has a greater 
impact on satisfaction than information learned before the purchase. 
In addition, negative price comparisons have a greater impact on 
satisfaction than positive comparisons. These results imply that if 
consumers who receive postpurchase information wish to avoid future 
feelings of regret, they should defer their purchases longer. Our second 
two experiments demonstrate this phenomenon: Subjects who were 
exposed to postchoice information set higher decision thresholds, con- 
sistent with the minimization of future regret. Paradoxically, providing 
subjects with additional postchoice information resulted in decreased 
average earnings, suggesting that consumers may try to avoid future 
regret even when doing so conflicts with expected value 
maximization. 


CSIKSZENTMIHALYI, Mihaly (2000). The Costs and 


Benefits of Consuming (September), 267-272. 


Consuming is defined as behavior whereby entropy is increased in 
exchange for existential or experiential rewards. Existential rewards 
are well known—for example, the satisfaction of Maslowian needs. 
But experiential rewards are perhaps just as important: these refer to 
the temporary improvement in positive mood people experience when 
they are acting in goal-directed, purposeful ways. Consuming is one 
way for obtaining such experiences. It is suggested that in order to 
evaluate the impact of consuming it is necessary to measure the 
entropy costs of the behavior balanced against the psychic benefits 
it provides. 


D 


DESAI, Kalpesh Kaushik and Wayne D. HOYER (2000), 


Descriptive Characteristics of | Memory-Based 
Consideration Sets: Influence of Usage Occasion 
Frequency and Usage Location Familiarity (December), 
309-323. 


Prior research has examined the composition of memory-based con- 
sideration sets in usage situations in terms of the specific products 
included in thern. To shed more light on how much effort it would 
take consumers to choose from a memory-set and how difficult it 
would be for a product to enter or remain in that set, this research 
examines the composition of memory-sets in terms of their descriptive 
characteristics: stability, or how consistent the set is across similar 
situations; size, or how large the set is; variety, or how distinct the 
products within the set are; and preference dispersion, or how equal 
the preferences are toward the set products. To pinpoint the specific 
elements of usage situations that influence these properties and to 
address the limitation of inconsistent operationalizations of usage sit- 
uations both within and across prior studies, this research operation- 
alized usage situations in terms of two key elements: usage occasion 
and usage location. Results of two studies using 32 situations that 
varied on occasion and location familiarities in two replicate product 
classes revealed that memory-sets of more familiar occasions had 
lower stability, larger size, and marginally greater variety. Similarly, 
sets of more familiar locations portrayed lower stability than those 
of less familiar locations, as well as set variety equal to those of less 
familiar locations. Finally, the underlying explanation of the above 
results, the process of forming memory-sets—direct retrieval of items 
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from memory in more familiar situations and use of situation goals 
in less familiar situations—was also confirmed. 


DICKSON, Peter R. (2000), Understanding the Trade 


Winds: The Global Evolution of Production, 
Consumption, and the Internet (June), 115-122. 


The purpose of this article is to encourage research on the evolution 
of consumer behavior within and across nations by illustrating how 
super-diffusion technologies spawn and drive great surges in eco- 
nomic innovation that profoundly change consumer behavior that 
leads to further economic innovation and progress that plays out over 
centuries. Economic history can be used as a frame for understanding 
past, present, and future consumer behavior, particularly in thinking 
about the likely impact of cyberspace technology on global consumer 
behavior. A systems-dynamic perspective is recommended to fully 
appreciate the intended and unintended winds of economic change 
that are now blowing around the globe. In the right hands, systems- 
dynamic feedback maps may become as valuable today as were the 
treasured maps that described the trade winds 500 years ago. 


F 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. (2000), Consumer Response to 


Stockouts (September), 249-266. 


Consumer responses to stockouts, both in terms of consumer satis- 
faction with the decision process and in terms of subsequent store 
choice behavior, are explored. Four laboratory experiments involving 
stockouts in a consumer choice context are run. The results suggest 
that consumer response to stockouts is driven in large part by two 
factors: the effect of a stockout on the difficulty of making a choice 
from the set and the degree of personal commitment to the out-of- 
stock alternative. The results show that personal commitment to an 
out-of-stock choice option is a function of preference for the option, 
whether the option is included in the consumer’s consideration set, 
and the degree to which the stockout announcement is personally 
directed. As personal commitment to the out-of-stock option in- 
creases, consumers react substantially and negatively to the stock- 
out—they report lower satisfaction with the decision process and show 
a higher likelihood of switching stores on subsequent shopping trips. 
However, under conditions in which personal commitment to the out- 
of-stock option is low and the stockout leads to a decrease in the 
difficulty of making a product selection, consumer response to the 
stockout can actually be positive. 


FOLKMAN CURASI, Carolyn see PRICE, Linda L. 


(September 2000) 


G 


GAETH, Gary J. see HEATH, Timothy B. (December 2000) 
GRAYSON, Kent and David SHULMAN (2000), 


Indexicality and the Verification Function of 
Irreplaceable Possessions: A Semiotic Analysis (June), 
17-30. 


Many researchers have noted that special possessions can represent 
personally relevant events, people, places, and values. Semiotics pro- 
vides a useful theoretical base for understanding the representation 
processes that support these meanings. We apply the semiotic concept 
of indexicality to extend our understanding of how meanings are 
embedded in irreplaceable special possessions. The results of two 
empirical studies support the proposition that these possessions es- 
tablish a semiotic linkage, which enables consumers to verify self- 
selected moments from their personal history. Our research also reem- 
phasizes the value of semiotic frameworks as applied to research on 
possession ownership and sheds additional light on the value of au- 
thenticity to consumers. 
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GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep and Durairaj) MAHESWARAN 
(2000), Determinants of Country-of-Origin Evaluations 
(June), 96-108. 


Two experiments examined the factors that influence and the psy- 
chological processes that underlie country-of-origin evaluations. Sub- 
jects received attribute information that was either condensed in a 
single product or dispersed across several products manufactured in 
a country with relatively unfavorable associations. When consumers 
use country of origin as a basis for judgment under low motivation, 
or when the processing goal is to evaluate the country of origin, they 
focus on the country-of-origin information. Under such conditions, 
relevant evidence about the country of origin provided by dispersed 
information is likely to affect country-of-origin evaluations. In con- 
trast, if consumers do not focus on the country of origin, such as 
under high motivation, or if their processing goal directs their attention 
away from country-of-origin information, any evidence about the 
country of origin is less likely to be utilized in their judgments. 
Findings from two experiments are consistent with this theorizing and 
highlight the central role of motivational intensity and direction in 
moderating the effect of information type on country-of-origin 
evaluations. 


GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep see AHLUWALIA, Rohini 
(December 2000) 


H 


HEATH, Timothy B., Gangseog RYU, Subimal 
CHATTERJEE, Michael S. MCCARTHY, David L. 
MOTHERSBAUGH, Sandra MILBERG, and Gary J. 
GAETH (2000), Asymmetric Competition in Choice 
and the Leveraging of Competitive Disadvantages 
(December), 291-308. 


Studies of grocery sales show that consumers of store brands switch 
to (price) discounted national brands more than consumers of national 
brands switch to discounted store brands. Such asymmetric price com- 
petition can be explained with numerous mechanisms proposed here 
and elsewhere. We report a choice experiment that replicates asym- 
metric price competition favoring higher-quality competitors and 
demonstrates asymmetric quality competition favoring lower-quality 
competitors. Also demonstrated are multiple mechanisms contributing 
to competitive asymmetries, where dominance involving the other- 
wise preferred brand is particularly potent (e.g., when a higher-quality 
competitor matches the price of an otherwise preferred lower-quality 
brand). The findings implicate modifications to (1) theories of decision 
making when extended to repeat choice, (2) empirical models of 
secondary purchase data, and (3) strategies for positioning and at- 
tacking brands. Whereas improving competitive disadvantages often 
attracts consumers from competitors more than does improving com- 
petitive advantages, this benefit must be weighed against the differ- 
entiation sacrificed by improving competitive disadvantages (im- 
proving competitive advantages, in contrast, increases differentiation). 


HOYER, Wayne D. see DESAI, Kalpesh Kaushik 
(December 2000) 


HUBER, Joel see SHIV, Baba (September 2000) 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see ALBA, Joseph W. 
(September 2000) 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley, Wagner A. KAMAKURA, and 
John G. LYNCH, JR. (2000), Unobserved 
Heterogeneity as an Alternative Explanation for 
“Reversal” Effects in Behavioral Research (December), 
324-344. 


Behavioral researchers use analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests of 
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differences between treatment means or chi-square tests of differences 
between proportions to provide support for empirical hypotheses 
about consumer behavior. These tests are typically conducted on data 
from “between-subjects” experiments in which participants were ran- 
domly assigned to conditions. We show that, despite using internally 
valid experimental designs such as this, aggregation biases can arise 
in which the theoretically critical pattern holds in the aggregate even 
though it holds for no (or few) individuals. First, we show that cross- 
over interactions—often taken as strong evidence of moderating var- 
iables—can arise from the aggregation of two or more segments that 
do not exhibit such interactions when considered separately. Second, 
we show that certain context effects that have been reported for choice 
problems can result from the aggregation of two (or more) segments 
that do not exhibit these effects when considered separately. Given 
these threats to the conclusions drawn from experimental results, we 
describe the conditions under which unobserved heterogeneity can 
be ruled out as an alternative explanation based on one or more of 
the following: a priori considerations, derived properties, diagnostic 
statistics, and the results of latent class modeling. When these tests 
cannot rule out explanations based on unobserved heterogeneity, this 
is a serious problem for theorists who assume implicitly that the same 
theoretical principle works equally for everyone, but for random error. 
The empirical data patterns revealed by our diagnostics can expose 
the weakness in the theory but not fix it. It remains for the researcher 
to do further work to understand the underlying constructs that drive 
heterogeneity effects and to revise theory accordingly. 


K 


KAMAKURA, Wagner A. see HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley 
(December 2000) 


KIRMANI, Amna see CAMPBELL, Margaret C. (June 
2000) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see MOREAU, C. Page (March 
2000) 


LEVAV, Jonathan see ARIELY, Dan (December 2000) 
LUTZ, Richard J. see MOORE, Elizabeth S. (June 2000) 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley 
(December 2000) 


M 


MAHESWARAN, Durairaj see GURHAN-CANLI, Zeynep 
(June 2000) 


MARKMAN, Arthur B. see MOREAU, C. Page (March 
2000) 


MCCARTHY, Michael S. see HEATH, Timothy B. 
(December 2000) 


MCGUIRE, William J. (2000), Standing on the Shoulders 
of Ancients: Consumer Research, Persuasion, and 
Figurative Language (June), 109-114. 


Ours is an age of consumerism, and the study of persuasion is a 
central topic of consumer research. Over time our knowledge of most 
persuasive topics has grown, but on a few topics knowledge has been 
lost. One lost topic is the persuasion effect of using figurative language 
(tropes, rhetorical figures) in communications, which had been a pop- 
ular issue in earlier ages of persuasion but in our own era has been 
largely ignored. This neglect can be corrected by our “standing on 
the shoulders of ancients” and exploiting the progress made during 
earlier rhetorical ages in identifying and classifying tropes and hy- 
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pothesizing how inclusion of such rhetorical figures affects percep- 
tions and impacts of communications. A program of research on the 
effects of figurative language is described as an example of how giving 
greater consideration to ancient wisdom can enhance our understand- 
ing of persuasive communication and consumer behavior, especially 
in the creative hypothesis-generating phase of research. 


MELOY, Margaret G. (2000), Mood-Driven Distortion of 


Product Information (December), 345-359. 


During the consumer choice process, predecisional distortion is the 
biased evaluation of new product information to support a tentatively 
preferred brand. An experiment revealed that creating a good mood 
by the unexpected gift of a bag of candy doubled the magnitude of 
this bias. Furthermore, information that seemed to preserve the good 
mood but disconfirmed the tentative preference (by being positive 
about the trailing brand) had greater impact than did mood-disrupting, 
negative information about the leading brand. The results, especially 
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This article introduces the idea of brand community. A brand com- 
munity is a specialized, non-geographically bound community, based 
on a structured set of social relations among admirers of a brand. 
Grounded in both classic and contemporary sociology and consumer 
behavior, this article uses ethnographic and computer mediated en- 
vironment data to explore the characteristics, processes, and partic- 
ularities of three brand communities (those centered on Ford Bronco, 
Macintosh, and Saab). These brand communities exhibit three tra- 
ditional markers of community: shared consciousness, rituals and 
traditions, and a sense of moral responsibility. The commercial and 
mass-mediated ethos in which these communities are situated affects 
their character and structure and gives rise to their particularities. 
Implications for branding, sociological theories of community, and 
consumer behavior are offered. 


N 


those for the disconfirming information, were compatible with the 
goal of mood management. 


MEYVIS, Tom see COOKE, Alan D. J. (March 2000) O 


MILBERG, Sandra see HEATH, Timothy B. (December 
2000) 


MOORE, Elizabeth S. and Richard J. LUTZ (2000), 
Children, Advertising, and Product Experiences: A 


NOWLIS, Stephen M. see SIMONSON, Itamar (June 2000) 


O’GUINN, Thomas C. see MUNIZ, Albert M., Jr. (March 
2000) 


OKADA, Erica Mina (2000), Trade-ins, Mental Accounting, 


Multimethod Inquiry (June), 31-48. 


Although the prepurchase effects of advertising on children are well 
documented, littie is known about advertising’s impact in conjunction 
with children’s product usage experiences. Two studies, one using 
experimentation and the other using depth interviews, were under- 
taken to examine this issue. In addition to informational effects, spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the role affective constructs play in 
shaping children’s impressions. Experimental results indicated that 
both product trial and advertising have influences, but also that the 
interplay of these infiuences differs between older children (10—11- 
year-olds) and younger children (seven- to eight-year-olds). Depth 
interviews offered further insights into these age differences such that 
our overall understanding of how older and younger children relate 
to advertisements and product consumption has been advanced. 


MOREAU, C. Page, Arthur B. MARKMAN, and Donald 


R. LEHMANN (2000), “What Is It?” Categorization 
Flexibility and Consumers’ Responses to Really New 
Products (March), 489-498. 


To understand really new products, consumers face the challenge of 
constructing new knowledge structures rather simply changing ex- 
isting ones. Recent research in categorization suggests that one strat- 
egy for creating representations for these new products is to use 
information already contained in familiar product categories. While 
knowledge from multiple existing categories may be relevant, little 
research has examined how (and if) consumers process information 
drawn from more than one domain. We use two experiments to dem- 
onstrate how consumers use cues from multiple categories to develop 
expectations about and preferences for new products. Our findings 
suggest that the first plausible category label provided to the consumer 
significantly influences their categorizations, expectations, and pref- 
erences. Only when advertisers place limits on the type of information 
to transfer from each existing category can consumers use information 
from multiple categories effectively. 


MORRIS, Michael W. see BRILEY, Donnel A. (September 


2000) 


MOTHERSBAUGH, David L. see HEATH, Timothy B. 


(December 2000) 


MUNIZ, Albert M., Jr. and Thomas C. O’GUINN (2000), 


Brand Community (March), 412-432. 


and Product Replacement Decisions (March), 433-446. 


When a consumer who already owns a durable-type product in a 
category faces the opportunity to upgrade to a new, higher-quality 
product, the replacement purchase decision is driven by both nor- 
mative economic factors and psychological factors. As a normative 
decision maker, s/he considers the purchase price of the new alter- 
native, but s/he additionally considers the mental cost of retiring the 
old product before s/he has gotten his/her money’s worth out of it. 
During ownership of a product, a consumer mentally depreciates the 
initial purchase price, thus creating a “mental book value” for the 
product. The write-off of this mental book value is felt as the mental 
cost of a replacement purchase. Based on the principles of mental 
accounting and mental depreciation, | provide a theoretical expla- 
nation for this mental cost and why an individual’s replacement pur- 
chase decision may be more sensitive to the mental cost than the 
marginal cost. When applied appropriately, mental accounting can 
serve a useful purpose to the utility-maximizing consumer in the long 
run, but when misapplied, it results in a misallocation of resources 
that does not add any value from the perspective of utility maximi- 
zation. Through three experiments, I measure the negative effect of 
the write-off on a replacement purchase decision and demonstrate 
ways in which it can be mitigated. Trade-ins are examined as one 
way in which a consumer can be guided to make replacement purchase 
decisions that are more aligned with normative choice. 
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FOLKMAN CURASI (2000), Older Consumers’ 
Disposition of Special Possessions (September), 
179-201. 


This article explores precipitating events, emotions, and decisions 
associated with older consumers’ disposition of special possessions. 
Findings are based on analyses of semistructured interviews with 80 
older consumers, complemented by depth interviews with seven in- 
formants. Cherished possessions and their disposition play a signif- 
icant role in older consumers’ reminiscence and life review. Concerns 
about disposition of special possessions involve strong and ambivalent 
emotions. Older consumers voice concern over avoiding intrafamilial 
conflict, reducing uncertainty, and exercising control over the future 
life of special possessions. We emphasize the storied nature of the 
meanings consumers attach to their cherished possessions and the 
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way in which these storied meanings are bundled with life review 
and disposition concerns. Many older consumers attempt to control 
meanings transferred with cherished possessions. They seek to pass 
on personal and familial legacies, achieve symbolic immortality, in- 
sure a good home for special objects, and/or influence the future lives 
of others. We show that there is a porous boundary between ownership 
and disposition of cherished possessions. And to our knowledge this 
is the first research to identify tactics and heuristics employed to select 
recipients for special possessions, time transfers, and effect these 
transfers. We suggest that future research could explore individual 
differences in disposition behaviors, the use of possessions by older 
consumers as external mnemonic props, disposition decision theory, 
cultural differences in disposition behaviors, or the role of special 
possessions in the creation of familial legacies. 
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RATCHFORD, Brian T. (2000), The Economics of 
Consumer Knowledge (March), 397-411. 


While approaches to measuring the state of a consumer’s knowledge 
are well developed, much less is known about the relationship between 
knowledge and consumer choice and information search. The purpose 
of this article is to explore these relationships by treating consumer 
knowledge as human capital, which affects the full price of con- 
sumption and search activities. Using this framework, models are 
presented to explain life cycle consumption patterns, lifestyles, brand 
loyalty, choice of features, and search behavior. This economic per- 
spective is compared and contrasted to other consumer research on 
these topics, including recent qualitative research that examines con- 
sumption behavior. 


RYU, Gangseog see HEATH, Timothy B. (December 2000) 


S 
SCHWARTZ, Alan see COOKE, Alan D. J. (March 2000) 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. (2000), Place, Technology, and 
Representation (September), 273-278. 


Three challenges of intellectual, political, and moral significance con- 
front our discipline in the new millennium. First, a thorough under- 
standing of sense of place must be harnessed in the service of ecolate 
dwelling. Second, our inquiry into materiality must expand to en- 
compass the numinous dimension of technology. Finally, we must 
resolve the crisis of representation that limits our ability to express 
the insights we achieve in our research into consumer behavior. In 
this essay, these challenges are framed and responses imagined in 
light of a set of literatures from disciplines contiguous to our own. 


SHIV, Baba and Joel HUBER (2000), The Impact of 
Anticipating Satisfaction on Consumer Choice 
(September), 202-216. 


How do preferences change when consumers focus on the anticipated 
satisfaction with a purchase rather than choice? In a series of three 
studies, we show that preferences, both expressed and revealed, 
change depending on the degree to which anticipated satisfaction is 
evoked. These shifts in preferences arise because, compared to choice, 
anticipated satisfaction elicits a mental-imaging processing strategy 
that is both more effort intensive and qualitatively different. By pro- 
viding direct evidence from thought protocols and by presenting ev- 
idence suggesting that these shifts in preferences vanish when mental 
imagery is discouraged or made more difficult, we show that the 
effect arises out of a processing strategy that requires effortful mental 
imagery of one or more of the options in the decision-making task. 
Finally, we demonstrate the uniqueness of the effect by showing that 
it cannot be generated with heightened processing or by an orientation 
that is directed toward the extent to which the options are liked. 
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SHULMAN, David see GRAYSON, Kent (June 2000) 


SIMONSON, Itamar and Stephen M. NOWLIS (2000), The 
Role of Explanations and Need for Uniqueness in 
Consumer Decision Making: Unconventional Choices 
Based on Reasons (June), 49-68. 


This research investigates the interaction between a very common 
task, explaining decisions, and an individual difference, need for 
uniqueness (NFU), on buyer decision making. We propose that ex- 
plaining (or providing reasons for) decisions shifts the focus from the 
choice of options to the choice of reasons. Furthermore, buyers who 
explain their decisions and have high NFU tend to select unconven- 
tional reasons and are, consequently, more likely to make unconven- 
tional choices. These predictions were supported in a series of studies 
involving choices between conventional and less-conventional op- 
tions, such as whether to switch to a brand on sale, whether to select 
a compromise option, and whether to accept a gamble with a possible 
loss. The findings also indicate that the effects of providing reasons 
are not due to attempts to act rationally or to concerns about being 
evaluated. Three boundary conditions on the generalization that high 
NFU consumers who provide reasons tend to make unconventional 
choices were examined, all involving forces that promote conformity 
over uniqueness. They include evaluation by others, explicit infor- 
mation about the preferences of others, and negative feedback on 
previous decision performance. We discuss the implications of this 
research with respect to the roles of explanations, NFU, and account- 
ability in buyer decision making. 


SIMONSON, Itamar see BRILEY, Donnel A. (September 
2000) 


SOMAN, Dilip (2001), Effects of Payment Mechanism on 
Spending Behavior: The Role of Rehearsal and 
Immediacy of Payments (March), 460-474. 


Past expenses have been shown to influence future spending behavior 
by depleting available budgets. However, a prerequisite for this re- 
lationship is the accurate recall of past payments and the experiencing 
of the full aversive impact associated with them. This article shows 
that the use of different payment mechanisms influences both these 
factors and hence moderates the effects of past payments on future 
spending. Specifically, past payments strongly reduce purchase in- 
tention when the payment mechanism requires the consumer to write 
down the amount paid (rehearsal) and when the consumer’s wealth 
is depleted immediately rather than with a delay (immediacy). Two 
experiments show support for the proposed theoretical framework. 
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VAN OSSELAER, Stijn M. J. and Joseph W. ALBA (2000), 
Consumer Learning and Brand Equity (June), 1-16. 


A series of experiments illustrates a learning process that enhances 
brand equity at the expense of quality-determining attributes. When 
the relationship between brand name and product quality is learned 
prior to the relationship between product attributes and quality, in- 
hibition of the latter may occur. The phenomenon is shown to be 
robust, but its influence appears sensitive to contextual variations in 
the learning environment. Tests of process are inconsistent with at- 
tentional explanations and popular models of causal reasoning, but 
they are supportive of associative learning models that portray learners 
as inherently forward looking. 
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WALLENDORE Melanie (2000), Literally Literacy 
(March), 505-511. 


Literacy is a continuous, multidimensional indicator of proficiency in 
using written language. This essay reviews several recent books on 
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literacy, and suggests some profound theoretical issues about con- 
sumer behavior inspired by a sociocultural perspective on literacy. In 
particular, ties between literacy and six diverse research programs on 
consumer behavior are highlighted: résponses to persuasion; affect 
and decision making; the meanings of products and brands; social 
marketing of health behaviors; consumption, identity, and resistance; 
and the impact of the internet on consumer behavior. In addition, 
questions both interesting and troubling about the impact of con- 
sumption on literacy are raised in the hope of encouraging future 
research. 


WEINER, Bernard (2000), Attributional Thoughts about 
Consumer Behavior (December), 382-387. 


Two fundamental principles from attribution theory were examined 
for the role they might play in the psychology of the consumer. They 
are: (1) perceptions of causality along a stability dimension influence 
the anticipated likelihood of product satisfaction, and (2) perceptions 
of causality along a controllability dimension influence judgments of 
responsibility and retributive actions. Comments about the longevity 
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of an attributional framework, methodological recommendations, and 
the heuristic value of the theory also are included. 


WOOTEN, David B. (2000), Qualitative Steps toward an 


Expanded Model of Anxiety in Gift-Giving (June), 
84-95. 


Previous investigations of interpersonal gift giving have uncovered 
feelings of anxiety among gift givers. The anxious moments that 
givers often experience stand in stark contrast to the festive atmos- 
pheres and joyous celebrations that surround many gift occasions. 
Why is gift-giving such a torturous endeavor for so many people? 
What conditions coincide with the anxious moments that givers often 
experience? What factors drive this anxiety? These questions are 
explored in this article, which develops a model based on a self- 
presentational theory and two sets of qualitative data. The results 
show that givers become anxious when they are highly motivated to 
elicit desired reactions from their recipients but are pessimistic about 
their prospects of success. This article identifies characteristics of 
recipients, givers, and gift situations that appear to precipitate these 
anxious moments. 
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